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WINDOW GARDENING. 



Jg»HE adornment of windows with plants greatly adds to the attraction of windows. Works are readily obtainable that furnish 
^{j practical directions for their proper culture and arrangement, and point out many appliances, from a simple bracket and vase 
to elaborate conservatories. The keeping of plants in an apartment is no longer alloyed by fear of unhealthfulness, investiga- 
tion having shown that they are prolific distributors of ozone buth in light and darkness, thus being connected with hygiene whilst 
gratifying {esthetic tastes. It is highly probable that in years to come, some part of dwellings will be expressely made for cultivating 

plants and flowers, Moisture loving plants, such as ferns, that luxuriate in partial shade, 
may be set up in a glass at the far window of a hall, or at the end of a passage, or at a 
stair landing to hide an unsightly view, whilst a source of pleasure, interest and beauty. 
The plants would always supply plenty of fresh green leaves and spray for grouping with 
)^ y .MjiJ flowers, and would require but occasional attention in syringing with tepid water. Plants 
are not the exclusive things that some people imagine, but will grow in all manner of out 
of the way places. The pretty diminutive decorative potted plants, grown in frames and 
supplied by horticulturists, flourish well in ordinary sitting rooms. 

One of the best constructions for winter is a window box fitted on sill, made of various 
materials, such as wood carved or decorated with painted ornamental design, virgin cork or 
enameled tiles. These boxes are well adapted for ordinary bedding plants, hardy climbers, 
annuals and hardy and half hardy bulbs, but if the cultivation of ferns be attempted, a 
neat glass case can be fixed instead of the window box, and in this many of the hardier 
kinds which have a delicate freshness and beauty may be placed. These cases do not cost 
much. Each may be furnished with a semicircular wire trellis over which to train a climber. 
The box is planted with fresh green trailers and a few flowering plants that have been 
raised either from bulbs, seeds or cuttings. Ivy, virgin creepers or other graceful climbers 
are planted at corners to cover the arch. From the center of the arch a small basket may 
be hung, containing creeping Jenny, the sedum Siebolden and saxifraga sarmentosa together 
with maidens 1 hair. There are several useful contrivances for growing plants on the side 
of the window frame, and against a wall and otherwise economizing space. The fious elaatica 
(india rubber plant), oleanders, small palms, dracoein, and other hardy leaved flowering 
plants are generally used to furnish the boxes; these may be made gay with flowering 
bulbs when winter is over, and a few seeds of annuals, climbers and foliage plants, together 
with fuchsias and balsams, will render them sufficiently attractive during the summer months. 

Many of the tender and beautiful plants and ferns do not flourish with the heat of a 
fire and the fumes of burning gas in an apartment. For this a glass case is necessary. The 
case and contents will make a pleasing addition even to the most pleasing and elaborate 
drawing room, and the case should be so fitted as to allow of heat being communicated by 
oil or spirit lamp connected with pipes of hot water. The box may be suitably framed in 
rustic style. In addition to smalt cases for setting on ornamental stands, it may be desire- 
able in many instances to have a little window conservatory. Low French windows are 
specially adapted for this kind of thing, and when tastefully filled with ferns, ornamental 
trailing or flowering plants are sure to interest as seen from the apartment. They can 
either be constructed outside or in the room. They should be glazed with crown glass. 
When built outside the house, the floor and stages should be watered three times a day. 

An aquarium plant case possesses special attractions to many window gardeners as, in 
addition to the fresh color of flowers and foliage, it provides the sparkling of water and the 
lively movement of specimens of animal life. Aquarium and plant-cases are made in differ- 
ent forms and to suit different positions. One fprm provides space for plants at each end, 
it occupying the center. Each aquarium can be constructed so as to receive heat from a 
gas jet or spirit lamp. Some delicate mosses and ferns will grow best on pieces of sand 
just elevated above the edge of the water. 

Even in a small house it is extremely easy, without encroaching on useful space, to 
collect and keep in good condition several hundred species of plants. Most plants require 
watering carefully and regularly ; suceulent plants need but a moderate supply of moisture. 
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THE ATTAINMENT OF COMFORT. 
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By Helen Anderson. 



I THINK we all have more or less of the "genus feline" in our natures, as is manifested 
by our love for cozy nooks, bright fires and comfortable corners. Very few of us but 

what have in some vague dreamy fashion, after our more magnificent Spanish castles 
have fallen in ruins, built our ideal home, and I fancy if we could put in words this ideal 
we would sum it up as a place useful to the eye, pleasant to mind aud body. 

Somehow the majority fail, when the time and material is at hand, to carry out these 
dreams, dismissing them as impracticable; satisfying themselves with the promise that when 
our ship comes in, when we get rich, when the children grow up, we will then make us a 
house beautiful. I believe that when young people build their first nest, it is then the 
time to use every effort to make the home a place of pleasure and beauty. Remembering 
that a good picture (not necessarily an expensive one), a bit of harmony in color, must have 
a refining influence and often develops a love of the beautiful that will, perhaps, soften 
some of the sharp corners in what would have otherwise become a too unimaginative nature. 

I suppose we have all some childish recollections of visiting an aunt or elderly maiden 
cousin, the best of women at heart, good wives, sisters or cousins, which ever it may be, but 
surrounded and encased by an atmosphere so chilling that bold was the young adventurer 
that attempted to get behind that wall of stone. Something like the eocoanuts we get, 
sweet and tender at heart, but oh what hard knocks one must give to get through the 
outer shell. I don't know whether they looked like their best room, or their best room 
looked like them, but the resemblance was striking. How often I have sat in just such 
a parlor ; cold and dark, chills running down my backbone, that unpleasant sensation 
cheerfully spoken of as "some on stepping over your grave." All such useless things as 
comfortable chairs, cushions and books vanished with the dust and sunlight from this 
immaculate room ; and then balancing myself upon one of those slippery unpleasant 
abominations called haircloth sofas, have vainly tried to become interested in the conversa- 
tion which, like the room, was cold, immaculate, precise and dreary. These excellent people 
were doing their very best to entertain us, but when we stepped into daylight again we 
were delighted that it was over. Who can say how many generations of haircloth furniture, 
nightmare carpets, and too great a love of order, had not had its share in the formation of 
these excellent but uncomfortable people. Perhaps you have been fortunate enough to only 
remember a childish wondering glance into that awful best room, and have penetrated into 
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that sanctum of good house-wives, the kitchen, and there, with 
a rag carpet that the sun had mellowed into real beauty, a. big 
motherly rocking chair, a bright fire, books and papers at hand, 
then you can see for yourself that a set of furniture and a car- 
pet, no matter how sprick and span, can never really furnish a 
room. I would like to say to all home-builders, don't be afraid 
of the windows, for when you shut out the sunlight you have 




Design fob Chair, by J. W. Buss, Providence, R. I. 

banished your best interior decoration, and in trying to avoid a 
cold, gloomy parlor, don't make a curiosity shop of your living 
room. It is the worst possible taste to decorate for the sake of 
simply decorating, and it never is pleasant or home-like to be 
obliged to take your bearing before you venture across the room 
for fear of collisions with tables and bits of bric-a-brac, in 
the way of china dogs and the hundred and one affectations of 
good taste that we are only too familiar with in this day of 
modern decoration. 

As I do not intend writing a chapter of cfcj&'ts, I had better 
stop, for it is a great temptation to go on and say don't do this, 
and avoid that, it always being far easier to point out mistakes 
than to show how to avoid them. 

Now in speaking of an ideal home let me say, that it is very 
probable that your ideal would not be mine, nor mine yours, 
but it is pleasant to compare notes, and we can pick out the best 
and reject the rest. I remember hearing a young woman say 
that her dream of a lovely home was to have a set of red satin 
furniture and a piano; she realized that ambition and was, I 
hope, perfectly satisfied. 

I think, however we may disagree in the rest of our house, 
you will think with me that the entrance (called by courtesy the 
hall) is as a rule the keynote of the house. I believe that it 
was Clarence Cook who said that "some halls met you with 
pursed-up lips and hands behind their back, as if to say, what's 
your business here ?" but when one is starting in life with 
limited means it is almost out of the question to expect a gener- 
ous-looking hall. I have pleasant recollections of a little ne6t of 
a house with an entrance not much more than 4 x 10 feet, the 
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walls papered with one of those English papers that are so 
appropriate in our. small hallways, a very small conventional 
design, the general tone a golden brown ; the . ceiling stenciled 
very slightly ; the carpet in a sort of wood tint, with small 
figures of something of the same golden brown that predomin- 
ated in the wall covering; a pretty little glass of oak, with 



heavy iron hooks, and a small beveled oval mirror in the center, 
which any carpenter could make for a very small sum. I cannot 
speak too highly of anything that abolishes the cheap hat-rack. 
It may be useful, but is "not a thing of beauty," generally 
occupying much more than its share of room, very lavish in 
in the way of cheap filigree work and carving, and very pinched 
in looking-glass, and we all like a good looking-glass, even the 
stronger sex. In the little house I spoke of, you see their 
hall was restricted in the way of color to the neutral tints, 
the ugly wall space alongside of the stairs was pretty nearly 
covered by small etchings in oak frames, which not only broke the 
monotony of the wall, but from the living room made quite a 
pretty little sight ; the color of paper, carpet and slightly tinted 
ceiling gave, even on a dark day, such a mellow golden light as 
I have rarely noticed in other houses. I think it a most excel- 
lent idea to introduce this yellowish tint in these semi-dark 
entrances. I suppose if one were very handy, as they say, they 
might do their papering themselves and reduce the cost, but it 
is to an amateur ''lingering sweetness long drawn out." In select- 
ing the paper and carpet you will be safe to follow my friend's 
example and use the neutral shades. 

I think the little house whose hall I have tried to describe, 
was as near my ideal as I shall ever find one, where ways and 
means were extremely limited. The living room was divided 
from the hall by hangings of a sort of indescrible blue and 
lined on the hall side with figured jute, in which the same 
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golden tint could be traced, slightly trimmed on room side with 
gold cord. The walls were covered with Japanese chintz, which 
though more durable, is really not more effective than paper. The 
design of this chintz was printed in gold-leaf on an ecru ground. 
The carpet, a soft blue-green, pleasant to tread upon, and the figures 
so small as to be almost invisible. Carpet, hangings and enough 
of the furniture to do away with the harlequin effect, all blend- 
ing into the soft greenish-blue ; a divan that was a dream of 
rest and comfort standing in a pretty little square bay, curtained 
cozily away from the rest of the room by hangings of Japanese 
chintz, a little nook where one could read and dream, a little 
away from the rest of the world ; chairs that coaxed you to stay 
a little longer in their hospitable embrace, a simple little book- 
case with curtains of chintz, a center table with books that were 
not for show, enough bric-a-brac to look home like, a few pic- 
tures (where there was less frame than picture), an open fireplace, 
and a general air of being used and enjoyed, making altogether 
one of the most home- like rooms that I know of anywhere. Of 
course the windows were curtained, first with simple white sash 
curtains, over them heavy hangings of Japanese chintz, trimmed 
with bine flax. One can hardly give too much importance to 
our windows. I do not believe we ever come much nearer to 
positive comfort then we do when we drop the curtains some 
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stormy night, shutting out, with the cold and the storm, all dis- 
comforts of the outside world, and with easy chair by the warm 
fire, experience that thrill of delight which we all feel when we can 
. afford to defy the elements, and though the storm rage and wind 
howl, it only makes the contrast more strong. We come na- 
turally from curtains to windows; you cannot have too many, 
and you cannot give them too much attention, they are the.eyes 
of your house through which you look out at the world, and 
through which it looks in at you. There is nothing so pretty 
as simple white vitrage or sash curtains,' (unless you can afford 
handsome lace), and then when they are soiled to have 
them properly cleaned, or else replaced ; unless you can do all 
this, better far keep to plain white materials.. A soiled, mussed 
sash curtain never improves the looks of a house. Of course, 
you can purchase those gaudy pattern curtains that abound in 
every dry goods store, and cheap as they are, they will cost you 
more, and look not one hundredth part as refined and pretty, 
as the simple cheese cloth at five cents per yard, that you can 
make and trim with some pretty little ball or tassel trimming in 
cotton, that comes from seven to twelve cents per yard. From 
windows we go to plants. A palm or any tropical foliage makes 
a bright spot, a suggestion of summer in cold weather, but 
flowering plants are apt to run too much to geraniums, and are 
often more suggestive of a struggle for existance, than the 
natural luxuriance of flowers. . Window gardening is rarely suc- 
cessful, in fact, a thing I would avoid. 

I would have the dining room as light and pleasant as 
possible, remembering how many hours are passed there, arid 
how apt we are to linger over our coffee, making the dinner 
hour the bright spot of the day. A parquette floor if one can 
have it, is always, with a handsome rug, the best for the dining 
room, but a good substitute is a plain ingrain carpet, often 
called filling, for the border and a Kensington rug for the 
center ; the furniture as simple as possible, a corner cupboard 
for glass and china, the curtains darker and heavier than the 
rest of the house, the wall paper also darker, and the ceiling as 
in my friends house, tinted and then a sponge dipped with gold 
bronze and lightly spotted all over the surface, making a ceil- 
ing as pleasant as it was unique. When you get to the bed- 
rooms, for my own part, my ideas are they would be as light 
and cheerful as far removed from stuffiness as possible and yet' 
cozy and homelike; always carpets, in a warm climate, polished t 
floors and rugs may answer but when we are visited by small 
sized blizzards, and the furnace has gone down in the night, a- 
waxed floor does not make the toilet a very comfortable or ling- 
ering affair, although perhaps it may be an excellent thing to make 
one prompt at breakfast. I remember a charming little room in an 
out-of-town house where very little money was expended, the 
carpet, a very light ground with small sprays of pink rose 
buds thickly strewn over; the furniture, wicker cushioned, with 
light damask of a sort of crushed strawbery or salmon pink, a 
combination of the two ; the bed of brass, with valance of the 
damask, the spread of lace, lined with the pink, and French 
bolster at the head, and at the foot an ugly stationary washstand 
had been turned into a pretty toilet table by the use of dotted 
Swiss and pink silesa, and yet the top of the table was so con- 



structed as not to interfere with the usefulness of the washstand; 
the ceiling very slightly steneiled round in a floral design, the 
paper a light echine with flowers of a darker shade, the window 
hangings of the pink damask, two or three little pictures, such 
as one gets with the art magazines, framed in white lacquered 
frames, and though there was nothing elegant or elaborate, it 
made a bright little room and looked very inviting* The bed- 
rooms, like the living room, are very apt to absorb a good deal 
of the characteristics of the inhabitant ; indeed you will find 
that, no matter how humble your home is, you can make 
it a bit of sunshine in a shadowy place, and people will turn 
to it as naturally as the willow turns to the water. The stranger 
at. your gates, the peddler will, perhaps, take with him not your 
overcoat alone, but the remembrance of a pleasant little nook 
to break the monotony of a day passed among long, dark, chill- 
ing halls, varied only by a glimpse now and then into still 
darker, colder, more inhospitable parlors. I fancy the first 
requisite in a room or house is to make it comfortable, livable, 
where everything is to be used, not necessarily abused, where 
one is not afraid to pick up a book, or disturb a cushion. 
I know there are a few barbarians who will mistake comfort, 
for lawless disorder, and who will insist upori not 'only using 
your things but also upon abusing them, but the majority will 
enjoy and use them as you would yourself, without perhaps 
really knowing why Mr. So and So's house is so different from 
their own, and it is wonderful to see how one such house in a 
small place makes many. You really become a public benefactor, 
and you will be amused to see what interior decoration will 
take. 



The late Mr. Bernal, the famous collector of china a,nd 
bric-a-brac, walked into his club one evening in an evidently ex- 
cited condition. "Do you know?" he exclaimed to the first friend 
he chanced to meet; "as I passed by T's window this morning 
in Oxford street, I feel sure I saw a real cinque-cento two-handled 
drinking cup? And I was foolish enough not to go in and buy 
it," he went oh. "But, my dear Bernal," returned his friend, 
"if you are sure about the cup, why not go back and buy it 
now?" "Well, that's just what's bothering me," said the col- 
lector. "For it's like this, you see. If I go to T's and find that 
the cup has been sold I shall be very much disappointed. ' But 
if I go and find it still in the window, that will, of course, prove 
that it has not been sold \ and if it has not been sold, then that 
will show that it cannot after all be the rare bargain I took it 
to be, and then I shan't want to buy it myself ; so I really don't 
think it will be any real good for me to trouble to go up to 
Oxford street, eh ? " 



The Decorator and Furnisher is becoming more and more adapted to 
the needs of the unprofessional, while at the same time the technical features so 
important to the profession are not. sacrificed. The admirable French material 
so valuable to designers and workers is not yet exhausted. The present num- 
ber offers a great, variety of suggestions interesting to every one who love6 a 
pretty home, and the most of these suggestions are intelligently illustrated. — 
Buffalo Courier. 




Arabesques— Hotel Lasbordes, Toulouse, XVIth Century. 
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